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Biographical Motices. 





MEMOIR OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. 


——. 


Oar Waders must be too well apprized of the uni- 


; rule to which we adhere in our conduct of the 
Kaleidoscope, to be under the slightest apprehensions 
that we are about to introduce Mr. O’Connell' to 
them as either a politician or as the leader of a sect. 


“*¢odim either character we should have excluded his 


biography from our work, because we have given a 
pledge from v@iich we have never deviated, and from 
which we never intend to depart ;—a pledge to abstain 
from every thing of a religious or political nature. 

The public, however, are naturally curious to 
know something of the history of any man, good, 
bad, or indifferent, who stands conspicuous in the 
eye of the community; and hence we have not only : 
memoirs of Napoleon and Wellington, but of Burke, 
Hare, and other characters of all shades, good and 
bad, from the excellent to the execrable; and the 
public appear to derive as much gratification from 
the centemplation of the one as of the other, pro- 
vided: they have been equally conspicuous actors in 
the various scenes of the drama of life. 

Few men have attractgd more of the publ:c notice 
than the subject of this memoir, and we were 





anxious, therefore, to meet with some sketch of 
him which could, with propriety, be introduced in 
the Kaleidoscope, on the title of which it is stated 
that “ all religious and political matters are ex- 
cluded.” 

Many ofthe sketches. of Mr. O’Connell which we 
have seen Contain either fulsome adulation, or ex- 
aggerated abuse, and are, on both accounts, entitled 
to very little respeet. That which we have at length 
selected for our purposeis not distinguished by either 
of these faults; and although it is the production 
of a writer not politically or religiously attached to 
Mr. O’Connell, the author indulges in no language 
unbecoming a Christian, or a man of good breeding, 
“ He may err in his grand and leading conclusion, — 
we think he does,’’—says the biographer, which we 
here notice that the reader need not fear that we 
are about to enter upon any defence of the religious 
tenets of Mr. O’Connell. 

With this explanation, we now proceed to the 
memoir, which we copy, with some few omissions, 
from Knight and Lacy’s Public Characters, just 
published. The accompanying profile, which is 
said to be a very correct likeness, was executed by 
Mr. Perceval, the artist, in Lord-street, Liverpool. 





MEMOIR. 


“* Sick of the empty honours that await 

The harass’d leader of a dull debate; 

Night after night, he vainly wastes his breath, 

And toils and fags his very soul to death. 

To the huge wonder of each brainless dunce, 

He's lawyer—critic—patriot—all at once.” 

The Bar. 


Mr. O’Connell is descended from a line of ances- 
tors who once enjoved regal sway in that part of 
Ireland now known as the county of Kerry. His 
family are to the present day extensive proprietors 
of land in that province, having, in this respect, dis- 
tinguished themselves from many Irish families, 
who have neither retained their ancient patrimony, 
nor received for it any reasonable equivalent. The 
mention of his regal ancestry seems to demand some 
further explanatory account. The reader, then, 
must know that what is now called the province of 
Kerry was once the kingdom of Ivera, the tradi- 
tional throne of which is now occupied by an uncle 
of Mr. O’Connell of the same Christian name. 
This uncrowned sovereign of Ivera is said to have a 
territorial revenue of four or five thousand a year, to 
a large proportion of which property, as well as to 
the throne itself, Mr. O’Connell is the heir apparent. 
The uncle is three or four years beyond ninety, so 
that the heir must, in the eourse of nature, soon 
reach the inheritance. 








The family were always distinguished for their 
attachment to the Catholic religion, and our subject 
was, from the earliest period, intended for the priest- 
hood in that community.« It is said that his appear- 
ance in his study, even now, would give a stranger 
to his profession, an idea of his belonging to some 
fraternity of monks. A recent writer has drawn the 
following picture of him. “ The half-opened parlour 
shutter of his house, and the light within, announce 
that some one dwells there whose time is too pre- 
cious to permit him to regulate his rising with the 
sun’s. Upon the wall in front of him, there hangs 
a crucifix. From this, from the calm attitude of the 
person within, and from a certain monastic rotun- 
dity about his neck and shoulders, your first impres- 
sion will be, that he must be some pious dignitary 
of the Church of Rome, absorbed in his matin devo- 
tions.”—Some of his intonations and accents in 
puolic speaking appear also to intimate, that he 
once considered himself in a more close connexion 
than that of a mere layman with that community. 
What were his reasons for preferring the legal to the 
ecclesiastical office, have not come to our knowledge ; 
perhaps the chief of them may be found in the cir- 
cumstances of his clerical education. Prohibited, 
by the policy of the times, from acquiring this in his 
own country, he was early sent to prosecute the 
study of Catholic theology and administration at the 
University of St. Omer’s; and this necessity may 
have weakened his attachment, if it ever were strong, 
to an office which at home was thus exposed to all 
the ignominy of restraint and oppression. Patri 
otism, the most enthusiastic, though not the most 
discreet, has ever been the reigning quality of the 
O’Connells, and whether priest or layman, monk or 
lawyer, bishop or barrister, Daniel was likely, after 
the example of his fathers, tu fix his abade in Ireland, 
and exert his talents, and spend the fruits of his ex- 
ertion among his own people. But what could his 
early ambition anticipate in associating the Catholie 
priesthood with a country, in which Protestant as 
cendancy is the sheet-anchor of the governing powers, 
and the watch-word by which alone the most gifted 
individual can pass to their presence and patronage ? 

Other reasons, however subordinate or superior to 
this, might have swayed his choice, and determined 
him on a profession more adapted than that of the 
church, to his early talents and taste, as well as to 
his future aggrandizement and advantage. We have 
heard that some parts of his course of study at St. 
Omer, under the direction of Jesuit @uthors, or 
tutors, or both, first gave his mind a turn in favour 
of the art, so essential to a successful barrister, of 
“making the worse appear the better reason.” Be 
these things as they might, he had scarcely finished 





® We believe that Mr. O’Connell has himself contradicted 
the statement that he was educated for the church.— aif, 
Kal. 
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his studies before he avowed his preference to the 
law, and betook himself to the investigation of the 
jejune intricacies of that crafty science. Before he 
reached his 23d year, he had passed through the 
experiments and exercises of the Middle Temple, 
and in Easter Term, 1798, was duly admitted to the 
practice of the Irish bar. 

The time of his admission was singularly auspi- 
cious. The bar in Ireland had just been opened to 
Catholic pleaders ; and though they were promised, 
at the opening, no higher than the minor honours of 
the profession, it was impossible for a man of Mr. 
O’Connell’s ardour and resolution to be persuaded 
that, by the time he was qualified to rise, the oppor 
tunity of rising would not present itself before him. 
This hope has been disappointed ; but he has two 
gratifying considerations to support him under the 
disappointment. It is not in his nature to despair 
of any thing upon which his heart is set as an un- 
doubted right, and which he can employ his hand 
with freedom to make good; he therefore still anti 
cipates the desired opening —that the courts of Irish 
law, as well as the Government and the Church, will 
be goaded by efforts like his own, to mature and per- 
fect tolerance. Then, while this consummation 
tarries, he has the suffrage of others, as well as the 
perfect consciousness of his own mind, that he already 
stands as high in his profession as a Catholic lawyer 
in Ireland can at present rise. 

In his progress to this envied elevation he had to 
complain of much fewer difficulties than usually at- 
tend a candidate for either the Irish or the English 
bar, in any stage of his progress. Clients multiplied 
around him from almost the earliest exhibition and 
experiment of his professional talents. The cause 
too of his rapid success was evidently nothing eva- 
nescent or precarious ; but a manifest superiority in 
all the essential qualities of a sound and skilful 
pleader. 

It was not long before Mr. O’Connell began to 
feel the political sensibilities and the Catholic 
jealousies which now burn with such intensity 
within him, and render him the determined and 
devoted advocate of what he, doubtless, honestly 
deems the rights of his country and his church. He 
may err in his grand and leading conclusion—we 
think he does, but we think at the same time that he 
is upright in the maintenance of the opinion, and of 
the prime essential importance he attaches to it. He 
holds Catholic emancipation to be the panacea, the 
political balm of Gilead, which isto remove the com- 
plicated disorders of Ireland —disorders which have 
been producing and acquiring strength, and rooting 
themselves in the very vitals of the land, during six 
centuries of domestic and political commotion. This 
single remedy for a most formidable disease, Mr. 
O'Connell was early persuaded would be adequate 
and effectual ; and no arguinent has yet diminished 
in the slightest degree the tenacity with which the 
opinion from the first was held. 

Such a man in Dublin cou!d not be long without 
opportunities of rendering his opinions as public, 
and spreading his spirit and his influence as widely 
as he could desire. Catholic meetings had net then 
been so frequent, nor sonumerously attended, as they 
have been since: they wanted two or three such 
abettors and advocates as himself, and he was among 
the most efficient in promoting their increase, and the 
increase of both their orators and audience. How 
differently must a speaker feel, when addressing a 





jury from the bar, and a popular assembly from the 
platform—when pleading in a court of justice the 
cause of some individual whom in his heart he thinks 
or knows to be guilty, and maintaining in a public 
ball-room the interests of a community to which he 
is inviolably attached, and its claim to liberties which 
he deems unjustly withheld, and which he is sworn 
by every means in his power to recover! The tech- 
nicality, etiquette, and restraint of the one sphere of 
action must be thraldom, to which the acquisition of 
a fortune, or a strong sense of duty, can alone enable 
such a man to subinit ; while the glow anc range, the 
latitude and liberty of the other, must raise him above 
himself, and make him wish for this exclusive oc- 
cupation. 

It is said of a distinguished barrister of this coun- 
try, who sometimes exerts his eloquence in the public 
meetings of benevolent institutions, that whenever 
he does so, “ the orator wants releasing from his legal 
armour.” We have heard the individual from the 
platform of Freemason’s Hall, and have thought him 
too fearful that his gown and wig were still upon 
him. Even Sir James Scarlett, the least stiff and 
formal of modern pleaaers, 48 evidently too much so 
for speaking with perfect freedom and acceptance 
any where but at the bar. In fact, there can be but 
few individuals of this profession capabie, on un 
official occasions, of completely divesting themselves 
of professional restraint, cither with regard to action 
or speech. Mr. Brougham is, perhaps, as striking an 
instance as we have in England, and Mr. O’Connell 
is a still more perfect example in Ireland. 

He rose to eminence as early in Catholic assem- 
blies asin the courts of law, and very soon esta- 
blished himself as one of the leaders of that people, 
in their eflorts to acquire a common participation of 
immunities and benefits with their Protestant coun- 
trymen. Amidst his fiercest assertion of their rights 
and claims; and his most zealous and determined 
efforts to achieve for them the concession of Govern- 
ment, he discovered from the commencement of this 
service a cheerful and humorous temper, which no 
disappointment could abate, and which won the 
hearts of his hearers to an affection for his person, 
quite as strong as their admiration of his talents, 
and their confidence in the justice and success of his 
exertions. 

Our readers will remember that, in the early part 
of Mr. O’Connell’s appearance in this arena, the Ca- 
tholic Board was in existence, to whose interests he 
devoted the first fruits of his wisdom, zeal, and 
strength. During the career of this memorable body, 
his services in its behalf were of the greatest impor- 
tance, and such was the sense entertained of their 
value by its members, that a piece of plate of the 
value of a thousand pounds was unanimously voted 
to his lady. It will also be rememl.ered, that during 
the lieutenancy of the late Duke of Richmond, the 
Catholic Board was suppresséd, when Mr. O’Con- 
nell became tacitly acknowledged the leader of the 
Irish people. That he approved of the acknowledg- 
ment is manifest by his ever since publishing an 
annual address to his oppressed and injured coun- 


trymen. 
s * * 2 t . 
* * * + * * 


[ Here the biographer enters upon the subject of the Catholic 
Board, and the circumstance which led to the fatal duel 
between Mr. O'Connell and M, D'Esterre, in conse- 
quence of some irritating language used towards the 


A man of O’Connell’s spirit was not likely always 
to endure with silence the reprobations of men whose 
inferiority of talent, to say the least, left them very 
slender claims upon his respect. At a public meet- 
ing of his own people, he distinctly called them “a 
beggarly Corporation.’ No one of the aldermen 
hated life so much as to risk it in conflict with the 
fierce offender; but a more needy and courageous 
dependant strove to lay the Corporation under a 
debt of gratitude by becoming their champion. His 
name was D’Esterre. Attended by a few friends, 
he ostentatiously paraded the streets of Dublin with 
a horse-whip in his hand; but not meeting with Mr. 
©’Connell, he addressed to him a note, calling upon 
him either to apologize or fight. It is scarcely to 
be supposed that Mr. O'Connell, with all his warmth 
and vengeance against a finished Oraggeman, would 
have committed himself to the hazard of a duel, but 
for the unhappy influence uf opinion, the sad au- 
thority of the laws of honour, and the wretched 
advice of friends always consulted on such occa- 
sions. He must have thought of bis numerous 
family ; nor had he any personal reason, apart from 
them, to hold life with an indifferenthand. He was 
also a man professing religion, and assuming the 
championship of what he deemed the true and only 
Christian church upon earth. Yet, in an evil-hour, 
and in conformity with advice, and example, and 
law, “ more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance,” he yielded himself to a duel, and became the 
murderer of his unhappy antag rnist. 

One would bave thouzht this dreadfal result suffi- 
cient to have fixed Mr. O’Connell’s mind. agaiust 
duelling for ever: but it was not so. A dispate soon 
after arose between him and Mr. Peel, whowas then 
Secretary for Ireland, and residing. in Dublin. 
Kriends again interfered, and persuaded the parties 
that they Were bound in honour to do what, perhaps, 
their individual judgment and conscience would 
have told them it was their duty to themselves and 
families, to God and man, both to avoid and detest. 
A meeting was appointed ; but, happily, the ramour 
of the appointment got abroad, and both parties 
were bound to keep the peace. ‘This result not 
proving satisfactory, they agreed to meet on the Con. 
tinent; but Mr. O'Connell was arrested in London, 
on his way to Calais, and held to bail before the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

It is time that we remark on Mr. O’Connell’s offi- 
cial character and professional talents. Here we 
will strive to preserve something like an ordinary 
arrangement, a quality in which his best speeches 
at the bar, as well as the tavern, are found wanting. 

His surprising and almost surpassing industry 
attracts our first attention. We had occasion, in a 
former number of this work, to notice the laborious 
diligence of a popular pleader and patriot of our 
own country; and Mr. O’Connell may, as a man of 
effort, as well as talent, be called the Brougham of 
the Emerald Isle. When the Judges of Dublin rise, 
about three o’clock, he has already gone through a 
mass of business sufficient to waste the strength of 
an ordinary constitution ; and the remainder of the 
day you might naturally expect him to devote to 
reading, recreation, and repose. Instead of this, he 
has usually some public meeting to attend, at which 
he is the presiding spirit, or the popular Mercurius, 
and in which duties he appears to have just started 
fresh for the labours of th@day. Nor dves he render 





Jatholic body by the members of the Dublin*Cor poration. | 


the evening a period of much greater rest. Some 
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public dinner is held, where he must “ speak at than to the Dublin courts of taw, where he is literally 


length, and speak again,” and the conviviality and 


oratory of which, combine to detain him toa late | 
hour. After this, a short period of necessary repose | way. The features of his face are powerful and ex- 


intervenes between the boisterous efforts of the late | pressive; but neither in these, nor in any of his cor- 


evening and the calm and profound studies of the 
early morning—for which no labours or indulgences 
of the preceding day ever appear to unfit him. 

These varied scenes of industry and excitement 
suggest a second and corresponding quality of this 
surprising man—the versatility of his talents, which 
appear so varied in their texture and their exercise 
as sometimes to carry the semblance of inconsistency. 
A writer, who undertakes to describe the principal 
members of the Irish bar, remarks—“ It would ap- 
pear as if half a dozen varieties of the human species, 
and these not always on the best terms with each 
other, had been huddled together into the single 
frame of Mr. O'Connell.” The same writer pro- 
ceeds to allege no slight inconsistency in his subject. 
“TJ see him distinctly at one moment a hard-headed 
working lawyer, the next a glowing politician, the 
next an awful theologian. A little while back I 
caught him in the character of a sturdy reformer 
proclaiming the constitution, and denouncing the 
vices of courts and kings; but before I had time to 
look about me, there he was, off to the lkvee! be- 
bagged and besworded like any oppressor of them 
all; playing off his loyal looks, and anti-radical 
bows, as if he was to be one of Mr Blake’s next 
baronets, or as if he had not sufficiently proved his 
attachment to the throne, by presenting his Majesty 
with a crown of Irish laurel on the beach of Dun- 
leary.” 

But these vagaries of an ambitious Prince of 
Kerry may be forgiven. We are content to pass 
from them to the genuine variety of talent he dis- 
plays, and to its corresponding diversity of practical 
uses and public benefits. He is in the greatest re 
quest in jury cases, where he isin his element. It 
has been well observed that a Dublin jury forms the 
twelve-stringed harp, upon which above all things 
he delights to play. His powers as a Nisi Prius ad- 
vocate are numerous, and always at command to se- 
lect and adapt to the claims of each particular case. 
His skill in conducting defences in the Crown Court 
is acknowledged and undoubted. Here his versati- 
lity seems to approach nearer to inconsistency than 
in any other department of his practice. Habitually 
bold and sanguine everywhere else, he is in these 
cases a model of prudence and caution. Rapid in 
his usual cross-examinations, here he never puts a 
hasty, especially a hazardous question. 


As a speaker Mr. O’Connell is in-artificial. His 
style is vigorous and comprehensive ; but there is an 
evident want of order in his phrases and sentences, 
and often in his sentiments and facts. He hasa per- 
fect command of appropriate language ; but he does 
not marshal it in that fine array that a little more 
previous study would determine him to effect. Some 
of his entire speeches are masterly exhibitions of 
genuine eloquence; but these are rare, and much 
more often you infer his eloquence from casual sen- 
tences of the most powerful and brilliant kind, and 
incidental illustrations marked with peculiar force 
and felicity. He is not a graceful speaker; neither 
is he a graceful person. His frame is tall and mus- 
cular, and adapts him much more closely to the 
large Irish body, of which he is the prime mover, 


j nake him popular among those who deem awkward- 
; Ness an unpardonable sin. 


too tall and large to allow the expectation of his dis- 
tinguishing himself from the lawyers in any other 


poreal materials, is there a single thing calculated to 





=ctentific slotices, 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological,and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 








CHEMISTRY. 
— - 
(Continued from page 251.) 
CARBON. 

Carbon, the inflammable part of charcoal. The diamond 
exhibits a specimen of it, in the purest crystalized state. 

1. Carbon, when acted upon by caloric, combines rea- 
dily with oxygen, and is converted into an acid—carbonic 
acid gas, 

2 It combines with hydrogen, and forms carburetted 
hydrogen gas, the same as that now used for illuminating 
ourstreets and shops. In that stateofcombination it isfound 
in great abundance, in nature. In all coal formation, in 
all animal and vegetable oil, and in almost every substance 
in which flame is produced by combustion,—the flame of 
a candle, an oil lamp, and a common fire, are all produced 
by the union of carbon with hydrogen, and the intensity 
of light produced depends on the quantity of carbon in 
union with the hydrogen. The heavier the carburetted 
hydrogen gas, the greater the intensity of light. 

3. Carbonic acid is extremely abundant in nature; one- 
half the weight of all our marbles, in all their varieties, 
and all our limestones are composed of this gas. 

4. From either powdered marble, or chalk, it is easily 
procured ; by putting either of these into a common black 
bottle, and pouring diluted sulphuric acid on it, having 
a bent lead pipe inserted into the mouth of the bottle, 
luting it by a little pipe clay, and allowing the other end 
to dip down into the bottom of a large tumbler, or wide- 
mouthed bottle, immediately on your putting in the acid 
and replacing the lead pipe, the carbonic acid is disengaged 
from the chalk, and is carried over into the tumbler; and 
as it greatly exceeds common air in specific gravity, it dis- 
places it out of the tumbler, and occupies its place. 

5. On immersing any lighted body into the tumbler, it 
will be immediately extinguished. 

6. It is instantly fatal to animal life: plunge a mouse 
into the tumbler, and it will instantly die. 

7. It is often fatal to persons incautiously going down 
into old wells, or places which have been long shut up. If 
a lighted candle was sent previously down it would save 
many valuable lives: if it will burn, there is no danger— 
if it is extinguished, there is positive danger. The car- 
bonic acid may be removed by pumping it out, or by 
throwing in a quantity of newly-slacked lime, which, from 
its affinity, absorbs it. 

8. By the minersit is called the choke damp; hydrogen, 
the cause of those tremendous explosions which occur in 
mines, being called, by them, the fire damp. 











9. It is evolved in large quantities by all bodies in aj 
state of vinous fermentation, and is that principle which | 
gives the effervescing, or frothing property to champaigne, | 
porter, beer, soda-water, &c. It has peculiar and plea- | 
sant sharp taste, and can be taken in anv quantity into the 


stomach, although it is instant poison to the lungs. 
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[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parhamentary Docu 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I have often regretted that persons beyond a cere 
tain period of lite (say sixty) should be compelled, in con- 
sequence of not having been so fortunate as to save a little 
sum of money for their old age, to labour on without cese 
sation till their strength will no longer bear it, and then 
the alternative is the wo:khouse, there to be under control, 
and weara livery; instead of which I should much wish to 
see them living on alittle income, and be their own masters, 
and this induces me to submit the following plan, and I 
should be most happy if my humble suggestions should 
lead to a bencficial result. 

My object is principally directed to the labouring classes 
or humble tradesmen, who, though they may not be able 
to save money for old aye or infirmity, yet might very 
conveniently spare sixpence or even a shilling per week 
for the purpose of supporting the aged and infirm, and 
which support they themselves may stand in need of; if 
not, they will have the satisfaction of contributing to the 
comfort of those who merit it. 

Suppose a society were formed of 1000 persons, each 
contributing sixpence per week, the following scale will 
show the result, if my calculation be correct ; and if not, 
perhaps either yourself or some kind correspondent will 
furnish one more suitable, as I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the expense of building to estimate accu- 
rately, but it appears to me that the sum I have named 
would be sufficient. It I have stated it too high, it would 
provide for more persons. 

Estimated scale for building habitations, and providing 
annuities of £20 each for the aged, by weekly subscrip. 
tions of Gd. each person. 1000 persons, 6d. each per 
week, £1300 per year. 

Ist year. | 2d ycar. | 3d year. | 4th year. 
Building 660) 360) 200 120 
S2 at £20 640 32-+++ 64047---+ DEON5-.-- 1100; 59-++. 1180 
l5uew 300 Snew 160) 4new 80) 6new 120 
BU | mbites: teenie: weaethieds tLe 

onemen (47 £1300 55 £1300\59 £1300\65 £1300 
The total amount for building, £1340. 
First year, 32 persons provided with dweilings, and £20 each. 


5th year. 











Second du. 47 do. do. 
Third do. 55 do. do. 
Fuurth do. 59 do. do, 
Fifth do. 65 do. do. 


Whether it would be best to purchase dwellings already 
built, or rent them, or to build new, I leave for better 
judges than myself to determine; and if new, whether in 
stories or not, would depend upon economy. With re- 
spect to contributions in this age of Christian charity, 
should be led to have the most sanguine hopes, and there- 
fore shall not attempt to make any appeal in behalf of 
worthy old age, which ought always to endeavour to secure 
against those anxieties which youth is better able to endure. 
—With best wishes, I remain, (in haste,) Sir, yours, re- 
spectfully, G. J. BISSAGAR. 

47, Bunhill-row, London. 


_ P.S—Donations of larger sums I would propose being 
invested in the public funds, to provide a fund in case the 
weekly contributors should discontinue their subscription. 

With respect to the collection of the weekly subscrip. 
tions, I should suppose any benevolent tradesman would 
aid in it by bavirg a receiving-box and hook of entry. 
I have seen sticl: things upon Missionary affairs, and, for 
my own part, I would rather look at home first; and ] 
dare say there are many of the same opinion. 

Any trade that i; numerous, such as weavers, tailors, &e. 
might form institutions of isis kind, confined entirely to 
the memLers of their own trade. 
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Woetry. 





SCENE FROM “A TALE OF THE DARK MOOR.° 
— 
Vide “ Yales and Confessions,” by L. Ritchie. 


—<=>>—_ 


Tis Will-o’-the-whisp, with his lantern so bright, 
O’er the dark moor fitfully glancing; 

*Tis the lure of the ignis fatuus light 
O’er the feathery heather dancing: 


"Tis the sough of the wind through the murmuring trees, 
*Tis the owlet fearfully crying; 

"Tis a maniac’s shriek on the echoing breeze, 
*Tis the sob of an infant dying. 


and the villagers listened, all pale with affright, 
And many their Aves were saying; 

While darker still frown'd that mysterious night, 
The firmest of nerve sore dismaying. 


But ‘twas not the sough of the wind through the trees, 
Or the owlet fearfully crying; 

“Twas the laughter of madness that rose on the breeze, 
*T was the stified moan of the dying. 


And, ab me, ’twas no Will-o’-the-whisp of the night, 
All waywardly meteor-like glancing; 

Wor lure of the ignis fatuus false, but the light, 
The pale light of a taper dancing; 


Of a taper the mother had ta’en in her haste, 
Her child o’er the moor wildly seeking; 

But she wanders alone on that desolate waste, 
And her brain fast is reason forsaking. 


# My bairn, my ain bairn,” she still loudly would shriek, 
Around all was silent and dreary; 

And when morn on the scene of despair ’gan to break, 
Succeeding a night long and weary, 


Qa yon hovel’s low ruins a maniac was seen, 
*T was Mary, her sense now departed, 

She spoke not, she wept not, composed was the mien 
Of her, the bereaved, broken-hearted. 


They led her, resistiess, unheeding, along, 
What reck’d she the tale they were telling? 
Waoonscious she gaz’d on the pitying throng, 
6he heard but the night-tempest yelling. 
And now by Yon cottage-door calmly she sits, 
And chance if a trav'lier pass by her, 
Agvous the lone pathway all breathless she flits, 
And, trembling, will eager inquire, 
If they éaw as they sped o’er the dark moor so lone, 
If they saw a wee flower brightly glowing, 
© Her bairn! her ain bairn !” but her life of life gone, 
Soon the grass on her grave will be growing. 
Raverpool. G. 
————————EE 


(orrainaL.] 





LOVE. 
—— 
What is It thue my bosom tears, 
With anxious doubts and jealous fears, — 
Now bids me smile on fortune’s frown, 
Or, sad, desponding, casts me down ?— 
*Tis love. 





Why, still, doth sickening fancy reign 
With power o’er my bewildered brain, 
While thus my fevered thoughts are driven 
To question the decrees of Heaven ?— 
By love. 

When every other care’s at rest, 
And calm and tranquil is my breast— 
What envying my hour of mirth 
Comes, and to fell dispair gives birth— 

"Tis love. 
What when at night I strive to steep 
My anguished thoughts in balmy sieep,— 
E’en to my couch its spell will spread, 
And banish Morpheus from my bed,— 

*Tis love. 


Oh, thou dread power, born but to vex,— 
Who neither sparest age or sex, 
Why o’er me is thine influence thrown— 
My every hope of comfort flown 
For love? 
Thou dost possess the secret power 
To gild with joy each future hour, 
Would'’st thou but turn thy magie dart 
And pierce, for me, that maidesi’s heart 
With love; 
Oh! hear my prayer— my suit attend, 
And prove my last and kindest friend, 
Let me possess my bosom’s prize, 
And Heaven will smile upon the joys 
f love. 
London, January 4, 1829. W. P. 





THE DANCERS. 





(From Mr. Pemberton’s unpublished “‘ Rambles.”) 
— 
They swept and wheeled, and waved and curled, 
Like beings of some other world; 
So cheerful light, so airy gay, 
As if they floated life away, 
To sounds that bid the corporate frame 
Be evanescent, or dissolve 
Into ethereal, hurtless flame; 
Yet warm with life, and each revolve 
Of figure show’d the dancing eye, 
And glowing cheek, —the bosom fair, 
Which ne’er had heav’d with sorrow’s sigh, 
And brow that ne’er was press’d by care. 


Yes, ’tis a joy, while standing near 
To watch the feet you cannot hear, 
The silken feet, they fall so light; 
Bound from the floor they seem to kiss, 
Coquetting in a feign’d affright, 
And still returning to the bliss. 


Or like two fairy skiffs, that sporting 

On a bright lake, together sail; 
In undulating motion, courting 

The breathings of the perfumed gale: 
Or like two birds, with winnowy wing, 

Serenely, beautifully gliding; 
Sometimes in rapture fluttering — 

Now side by side, and now dividing. 
Their spiritual and noiseless flight, 

Like thoughts of some entrancing dream, 
On warm imagination’s sight 

Flash many a bright and dazzling gleam. 


Tide Cable. 


Days. Morn. Kven.|Hetght 














Festivals ,&c. 








Tuesday --17 9 26 9 4813 5 (St. Patrick. 





Wednesday1810 810 25:14 8 \Edw. King of West Sax. 
Thursday 1910 4311 0:15 10 

Friday ----2011 1711 3216 8 |Full Moon, lh. 38m. even. 
Suturday-.21 11 46 17. 3 |Benedict. 

Sunday--- 22 0 1; 01717 7 {Third Sunday in Lent, 
Monday --23 0 33.0 4917 6 

Tuesday --24 1 512017 2 





The Drama. 


MR. PEMBERTON. 

In the Kaleidoscope of January 20, previously to this 
gentleman’s first appearance here, we stated that it was 
no slight evidence of his extraordinary endowments that 
he should have been warmly ealogized by the acute and 
experienced conductor of the Mew Monthly Magazine, 
who ranks deservedly in the very first class of professional 
critics. When we subsequently heard Mr. Pemberton’s 
recitations, and witnessed his extraordinary power of 
giving the air of reality to the characters he personated, we 
expressed a very favourable opinion of his talents, without, 
however, venturing to offer any opinion respecting his ule 
timate success on the London boards, which often depends 
upon other circumstances besides the possession of firste 
rate talents. 

The opinion we ventured to express respecting this gen. 
tleman is fully borne out by what has subsequently ap- 
peared in several of the most able of our public journals,— 
the Times, the Morning Chronicle, the Globe, the Courier, 
the Sun, the Heraid, the Spectator, and the Examiner. 
The editor of the latter, adverting to the very favourable 
notice of Mr. Pemberton, in the New Monthly, says that 
**this article (in point of composition at all events) was 
worth the whole of the combined theatrical merits of the 
daily press put together.” 

As we have not yet put on record the opinion of the 
editor of the London Courier we shall here transcribe it :— 
** Mr. Pemberton made his second appearance on the 
London boards, last night, in the character of Shylock, 
and impressed us with an opinion far more favourable to 
his talents than his performance of Virginius led us to 
entertain. He played with remarkable energy, and, in 
general, gave considerable effect to the language of the 
part, which he has evidently studied with more than 
ordinary care and attention. The inhuman eagerness of 
the Jew to pounce upon his victim, in the trial scene, was 
depicted with much force, and his final exit was very 
effective; in other scenes, however, he was somewhat too 
vehement. In the dialogue with Tubal, his alternations 
of joy and grief were strongly marked, and he was loudly 
applauded. With Mr. Pemberton every word has its 
due weight and importance, and his only failing is, per- 
haps, the frequent pauses which occur in his delivery of 
sentences, and an overstraining occasionally after stage 
effect. His performance, asa whole, was very successful.” 

The Spectator has a long and well-written critique on 
Mr. Pemberton’s Shylock, from which we can only select 
the following passage. 

‘¢The scene in the third act was a masterpiece. The 
strength of the Jew’s passions, of his joy, of his sorrow, 
his revenge, and his avarice, rose in the struggle, one 
upon the other, in rapid transitions; now overcoming, 
now overcome by each other. We have never seen human 
misery painted in stronger colours than when, hearing of 
the luss of his daughter, and recollecting the jewels she 
had carried away with her, he exclaims, in agonized bit« 
terness of soul—* The curse never fell upon our nation 
till now,’ ” &c. &c. 

We. have felt called upon to say thus much in conse- 
quence of the opinion which we ver.tured to offer ourselves 
on the oceasion when we first saw this gentleman, an 
opinion which is confirmed by several of the critics of the 
day, of the most unquestionable taste and judgment. 
We had, and have, no object but to lend a belping hand 
to a stranger of great promise, struggling to make his 
way to fame and competence, and who, in our opinion, 
has either been wholly overlooked, or not duly appreciated 
by the Liverpool press. 








—————— 
Telegraphs.—In the Panorama, a new Liverpool peri- 
odical in the French language, is a short notice of French 
telegraphs, in which the rate of communication by six 
grand lines of telegraphs is stated. We shall here trans- 
late it:—Communication is transmitted to Paris from ’ 
Lisle (55 French leagues) in 2 minutes by 22 telegraphs, 





Calais (69 leagues)-.--..-+.. 3 2 33 »» 
Strasbourg (92 leagues).-+--- 6 2 43 oe 
Brest (132 leagues).-...-..-- 8 - 54 9 
Toulouse (134 leagues)----+- ®0,, 100.—(Cg, 
Bayonne (180 leagues)-.---- 30 


»» by Tours & Bordeaux, 


Miss Linwood.—We learn from Sir Richard Phillips’s 
entertaining Personal Narrative, that Miss. Linwood, the 
so-much-admired painter in needlework, now resides in 
Leicester, where she conducts a female boarding-school, 
and Sir Richard adds, that for the last year or two, she 
has been engaged on another large picture, which it is 
rumoured will surpass her former productions. 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


Tales, Fomances, Ke. 





+6 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V1Da. 


—— 

SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXI. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle.........H—8X 1 Knight ...H—5 
2 Pawn .........K—6 2 Pawn ......E—6 


3 Pawn ......F—5 


3 Bishop ......K—5 
4 4 Pawn ......G—4 


4 Bishop.........F¥—4 
5 Castle.........H—3X 5 Pawn.. ...H—3 
6 Pawn .........G—3 MATE. 
— 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXII. 
White to move, and win in seven moves. 








Black, 
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sMathematical Bepartmint. 


(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








84. By Mr. J. Winward.—-Observing some gentle- 
men coursing, the other day, I noticed the following 
circumstance: on entering the upper corner of a fied in 
the form of a right-angled parallelogram, a hare started 
at the adjacent angle at the bottom, and ran alongside the 
bottom fence: now, a famous greyhound, called Juck, 
saw her the moment she started, and gave direct and uni- 
form chase, and killed her at the opposite corner of the 
field. During the race, I always saw the hare and dog in 
a right line; and admitting the distance between the spot 
where I stood and the dog to be always double the distance 
passed over by the hare, it is required to determine the 
area of the curve surface bounded by the path of the doz 
and the diagonal of the field, the distance between the 
dog and hare at the commencement of the chase being 
2)0 yards, 

85. By Mr. W. Stringer, Silcoates Flonse, near Wake- 

Id.—In a vertical plane there are two given points, and 
aright line in. the same plane is given in position; deter. 
mine a point in the line from which a body may descend 
down right lines to the given points in the same time. 

86. By Mr. W. Godward, Wakificld.—Let a given 
circle, C ED, whose diameter is CL, touch the inde- 
finite right line 4 D in D, and from the given point 4 
draw the right line A E C, on which take A P, equal to 
the sine of the arc £ C; find the equation and rectify the 
curve which is the locus of P. 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street. 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention 








Dolier’s Copy-book.—We copy from the Morning Herald 
the following nutice of Mr. Dolier’s Copy-bock :—** We 
have seen Mr. Dolier’s newly-invented copy-book. It is 
worthy of the attention of persons whose profession is the 
fostruction of children. Mr. Dolier’s inventions, also, for 
the teaching of arithmetic are likely to be of advantage to 


schoolmasters and schoolmistresses.”—Sce adv. 





[oriGINaL.] 


THE MAID OF NOGALES. 
—_ 


At the time of the retreat of the celebrated Sir John 
Moore, before the overwhelming force of Napoleon, Diego 
Garcia inhabited a small house situated upon the slope of 
a hill not far from the town of Nogales. Majesi'c and 
lofty woods towered above it, and beneath extended the 
small vineyard by which its present tenant earned his 
scanty subsistence. Diego had once moved in a far higher 
sphere of life, from which misfortune, seconded by his 
own imprudence, had expelled him; still he could not 
forget his former state ; the remains of pride yet haunted 
him, the consciousness of his past follies was ever before 
his eyes, and the poignancy of his feelings was rendered 
more acute, by knowing that he had entailed poverty upon 
an only daughter. Inez Garcia was abor:t the middle size 
of woman, her raven locks curled like the tendrils of the 
vine on shoulders smooth as marble, and her eyes, darker, 
fuller than even those of her native Spain, gave additional 
beauty to features modelled in nature’s finest mould» 
whilst a complexion of the clearest brunette surpassed in 
rich loveliness the glowing tints of an Italian sunset ; nor 
were the innate qualities of her mind excelled by the ex- 
quisite perfection of her form. When the wounded spirit 
of her father attacked him most severely she was always 
solicitous to sooth it, and when, at times, thought drove 
him almost to madness, causing him to cast forth re- 
proaches upon her, as if she were one of the causes of his 
misery, her only answer was the silent tear which stole 
down her cheek, and the scarcely audible sigh which arose 
far more for his sorrows than her own. 

The day had been wild and stormy, the rain had fallen 
in torrents, yet the fury of the elements had not possessed 
power to check the merciless conflicts of destroying man. 
The hostile cannon of the English and French had echoed 
the rolling thunder peals, as the rear-yuard of the former 
protected the retreat of their main body fron: the far more 
numerous army of their pursuing foe. Inez had sat during 
the day shuddering and praying, whilst death and carnage 
rioted so near her dwelling, and long did she continue to 
pray, after the dreadful sounds had died away in the dis- 
tance, for the souls of those who must have fallen victims 
to destructive war. Night had closed in, and her father 
(who had gone on urgent business to the neighbouring 
town) was still abscnt, although it was ever his custom to 
return much earlier to his home. Hour after hour passed 
away, serving only to increase her terror and anxiety ; at 
length the door was slowly opened, and Diego entered, 
looking cautiously round the room, as if fearful of some 
one being present except his daughter; when apparently 
convinced, he left the house a few moments, and returned, 
accompanied by a man of the name of Juan Mara, who 
resided at a short distance from the dwelling of Diego, 
and who bad at all times borne a bad character amongst 
those who knew him. Inez knew that her father particularly 
disliked this man, and was thercfure the more surprised to 
see them now together. They each bore a sack, appa- 
rently very heavy, which they deposited upon the floor, 
and Diego, bolting the outward door, procured from a back 
room the necessary materials for digging, with which he 
and his companion immediately commenced removing the 
flags and earth so as to form a considerable excavation be- 
neath the floor of the apartment. Astonishment had as 
yet kept Inez silent, but she now ventured in tremulous 
accents to ask her father the meaning of such an extraor- 
dinary proceeding. ‘* This day will make amends for all 
our misfortunes,”” was his reply, in a tone which appeared 
to forbid all further question, and he and his companion 
laboured diligently and silently in their mysterious work 
until they bad formed a very extensive cavity beneath the 
floor, into which they emptied the contents of their sacks, 





which Inez then perceived consisted entirely of dollars, 
and covering the aperture with mats, again left the house, 
Diego having first laid the strictest injutctions upon Inez 
to admit no one during their absence upon any pretext 
whatever. Lett in solitude and silence, the whule trans- 
action appeared to her imagination moze like the ignis 
fatuus scenery of a dream than a real occurrence, and she 
sat like one bewildered for a considerable length of time, 
until she was aroused by a faint rapping at the door, and a 


‘| feeble supplication for admittance, uttered by the wice of 


one apparently in suffering. The strict injunctions of her 
father not to admit any one during his absence, prevented 


‘her from taking any notice of this appeal, until it was 


again repeated, the supplicant beseeching her in the name 
of the Being they both worshipped to succour a wounded 
man, who must otherwise perish for want of assistance. 
The command of her father, and the danger which might 
possibly accrue to him were forgotten; a fellow-creature was 
in pain, and the wish to alleviate his misery overpowered all] 
other considerations: she unclosed the door, and admitted 
an officer dressed in the British uniform, which was dyed 
in many parts with the blood which flowed copiously from 
his left shoulder, apparently much shattered by a shot. 
His*figure was manly, and his face handsome, though now 
of an ashey paleness, owing to loss of blood and exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather. Finding the way into 
an inner room as speedily as possible, Inez proceeded im- 
mediately to bind up his wound, and endeavour to staunch 
the stream of life which still flowed freely; and scarcely 
was her task accomplished, ere Diego and his companion 
again returned, bearny the same burthens as before ; 
and as quickly as possible once more left the house, io 
defiance of the storm which still raged with unabated 
violence. Inez now supplicd her’ guest with food, and 
such cordials as she had the means of procuring, suffering, 
at the same time, the greatest anxiety, lest her father 
should be urged to preserve his secret at the expense of 
the lite of the inteuder, Scill it was impossible for the 
wounded man to quit the house, so great was the debility 
occasioned by the loss of blood, having been obliged to 
conceal himself, after his wound, in a dry diteh beneath 
some withered Jeaves, the French (enraged at their foes 
having eluced them so trequentls) giving no quarter, and 
invariably despatching such of the disabled and helpless 
British as came across their path. Wath unabated dili- 
gence did Diego and bis comrade continue their mysterious 
occupation, until the first beams of dawn began to tinge the 
firmement with gray. Juan then Ceparted to bis own 
habitation; and then did Inez, with anxiety and frepi- 
dation, disclose to her father the-presence of the woundtd 
stranger in their cottage. Diego was not a’cruel man, 
although the disappointment which he had suffered:in the 
world, added to the goudings of his crushed, yct still sure 
viving pride, gave so repulsive a cust to his manners, that 
those around him imagined him far more of a misanthrope 
than he really was. Still he felt keenly solicitous concerns 
ing his newly-acquired treasure; and he well knew that 
should his copartner, Juan, become aware that any other 
shared their secret, it would be extremely difficult to pre- 
serve the life of so dangerous a confilant. Nevertheless, 
humanity prevailed over interest, and Diego resolved to 
run all risks, rather than the unfortuna‘e Kaglishman 
should perish. Having greatly relieved the mind of Inez, 
by giving her his assurance to this effect, he procceded to 
acquaint her with the chance that had possessed them of 
their unlooked-for treasures» He had been alarmed, 
on his way from Nogales, by the firing of the con- 
tending troops almost immediately in his front, and 
not thinking it safe to remain in the high road, had 
sought shelter in a cave at the foot of a precipice, along 
the edge of which that road passed. This cave he found 

already occupied by Juan Mara; and although there had 

never subsisted any cordiality between them, the hour of 
danger has a natural tendency to soften and draw together 

the minds even of the most inveterate foes when liable to 

be assailed by those who are hostile to them both.. Thus, 
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in the present case, the companions conversed with a con- 
siderable degree of sociality, until they were sudcenly in- 
terrupted by a crash louder than thunder, as a cask fell 
close to the mouth of the cavern, and bursting asunder, 
scattered its ylittering contents around. Another and 
another rapidly followed, until the earth was piled to a 
considerable height with do}lars. 

The astonishment of the wayfarers may be much bet- 
ter conceived than described ; but ere they could give vent 
to it in words, the frequent and loud reports of musketry 
immediately above them proved that the rear guard of the 
British were sharply engaged with the van of the French 
army, at the top of the precipice. They then conjectured 
(what proved afterwards to be really the fact) that the 
English, being unable to urge the wearied oxen, which 
diew the carts containing specie for the payment of the 
troops to a pace which might leave the enemy behind, had 
precipitated the coin into the abyss, lest it should serve to 
enrich the hostile forces.* 

Scarcely had the din of battle died away in the distance, 
ere our travellers were busily employed in removing their 
treasure into the cave, and covering it with leaves and 
grass; and so soon as evening served to wrap their foros 
in shade, they commenced the task of transferring it to 
the more secure shelter of Diego's cottage. In this task, 
several succeeding nights were occupied ; and, during the 
day, the stranger had many conversations with his host, 
whose fears he managed completely to subdue, by the 
frank candour which generally forms (and always ought 
to form) the most prominent feature in the character of a 
British officer. Inez was incessantly hovering around 
his sick-bed, which he had not yet acquired sufficient 
strength to leave, almost anticipating his every wish, and 
it was evident that a more powerful passion, even than 
pity, stimulated her attentions to the handsome stranger. 
Nor could he view the deep anxiety with which she in- 
quired after his health, and the tear that swelled into her 
dark full eye, when the pain, caused by exchanging the 
bandages of his wound, wrung forth + half-stifled moan, 
without feeling a deeper interest in her than he wished to 
acknowledge, even to himself. To both Diego and his 
daughter he had related his short history. His name was 
Arthur Eglinton ; he had been deprived by death of all 
the relatives and friends the love of whom could detain him 
on his native soil, was possessed of a patrimony which, 
though small, was sufficient to keep him above want, and 
had v>lunteered into the army of Sir John Moore, when 
first it sailed for the Continent. He had been struck from 
his horse and stunned by a shot, and when his recollection 
returned, perceiving a division of the enemy approaching 
the spot where he lay, at full speed, despatching the 
wounded wherever they appeared, had, with difficulty, 
concealed himself in a ditch until they had left the field, 
and night encouraged him to attempt to find a shelter.— 
Day by day he regained his strength, and the unwearied 
attentions of the lovely Inez, aided by the efforts of a na- 
turally good constitution, promised soon to re-establish his 
health ;—the treasure had all been conveyed into the house, 
the English had sailed from Corunna for their native land, 
—the French, foiled and disappointed, had returned to 
Madrid, their head-quarters ; and the whole country sur- 
rounding Noyales was wrapped in profound peace, when 
Juan Mara, with the cupiaity natural to his character, 
began to regret that he should be compelled to divide the 





® «There were even two carts with dollars to the 
amount of five and twenty thousand pounds, which fell be- 
hind. This money had been brought forward from Corunna 
with Sir David Baird’s corps, and was under the charge of 
Mr. Courtney, belonging to the Paymaster-General’s depart- 
ment. The means provided for its conveyance were insuf- 
ficient, for the carts were drawn by tardy bullocks, who were 
quiteexhausted by fatigue, and could not be goton. After 
every effort had been made in vain, the casks were at length 
rolled down a precipice on the side of the road, and the ad- 
vanced guard of the French passed the place in five minutes 
afterwards. It was afterwards learnt by some prisoners, 
that this money was found by the Spanish peasants.”—Nar- 
vative of the Campaign of Sir John Moore, by James Moore. 





spoil that fortune had cast in their way, with his neigh- 
bour, Diego. He was not aware of the residence of Arthur 
within the cottage, and he imagined that, by a well-aimed 
stab, he might easily rid himself of its sole male occupant, 
when Inez might very readily be dealt with afterwards. 

Arthur had not yet left his room, but was supported by 
cushions in an easy chair, delightedly listening to the con- 
versation of his lovely companion, when her voice sud- 
denly became silent, on their hearing the well-known rap 
of Juan on the outer door of the dwelling. Diego was in 
the adjacent room, and immediately admitted him, and 
Inez, to avoid suspicion, shortly after joinedthem. Ar- 
thur, thus left alone, sat meditating upon his future fate, 
not feeling the Jeast inclined to take advantage of the 
earliest re-establishment of his health for a return to Eng- 
land, se much was he charmed with his lovely and en- 
gaging nurse, and he also flattered himself that she was 
not indifferent to him; still when the old man had ob- 
served any appearance of growing attachment between the 
pair, he had invariably checked it in a manner which 
proved it to be any thing but agreeable to him. His 
daughter and he were Catholics; Arthur was a Protestant: 
this presented a barrier between them, which did not pru- 
mise to be soon overstepped. Whilst Arthur's mind was 
absorbed in these reflections, he was roused by hearing a 
struggle, and a piercing shrick from Incz, in the adjoining 
chamber. His pistols lay upon the table near him, and 
seizing them, forgetful of his still debilitated state, he 
rushed from the apartment. The first sight that greeted 
him was Diego, extended upon the floor, beneath the 
knife of Juan Mara, who seemed just in the act of re- 
peating his assassin blow; but ere that blow could fall, 
a bullet from the pistol of the officer entered his temple, 
and the intended murderer fell an instant victim to his 
own treacherous machinations. 

The wounded Diego was instantly borne to a bed by his 
weeping daughier and his sincerely sorrowing guest, who 
soon became convinced that the flame of life must speedily 
be extinguished. Impressed with this consciousness him- 
sclt, he expressed a wish for his two supporters to attend 
to his dying. words, and as they leaned over him, spoke 
to the following effect,—‘* My children, (for I think 
I may call you both my children) long have I seen 
the love which existed between you, and which you in 
vain attempted to disguise; had I lived 1 might, perhaps, 
have opposed your union, as your religious faith, young 
man, disagrees with my own. Now, my child, you will 
require a protector; be thou such to her, I conjure thee 
by the great Being we both worship; let her still achere 
to the faith of her fathers; and may he who knows the 
heart of both Catholic and Protestant bless you both !” 

Reader! shouldst thou in thy wanderings visit the ro- 
mantic vales of Old Castile, thou wilt see on the slope 
of a gentle hill, the foot of which is washed by the spark- 
ling waters of the Douro, a habitation, the neat and ele- 
gant exterior of which plainly indicates that comfort and 
content must reign within. 

There, in the midst of a numerous and }ovely family, 
dwelt Arthur Eglinton and his faithful partner: during 
the lapse of twenty years she has not had cause to regret 
her meeting with a British soldier, nor has he ever re- 
pented securing to himself the tender and affectionate 
nurse of Nogales. G. W. 

Liverpool, 10th Feb. 1829. 
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A TALE OF HORROR. 
* en 
At’ a time when a general panic prevails respecting 
resurrection men, and such wretches as Burke and Hare, 
the following tale of horror will perhaps go down, 


MANSIE WAUCH IN THE DISSECTING ROOM 
A DREAM. 
(From the Edinburgh Evening Post.) 


I thought I had been dining with one of the professors 
of the College, aud some hterary triends, and I was coming 
to take a bed with my friend Mr. Bodkin, when [ tint my 
road, and wandercd about a part of the town that I didna 
ken. The nivht was dark, and there were few lamps—my 
head grew dizzy, and my heart sick, and I was obiiged to 
jean my back to the wa’, and grip the door-cheeks to keep 
mysel up. I thought a man came out, offering to assist 
me, but I couldna speak tohim. He took my arm, and led 
me into a dark close, where we entered a wierdiness-like 
house, and when I looked at him in the light, gude gra. 
cious! my heart died wnbin me; for I kent hm to be 
Burke! and the wretch M*Dougal, with anither man (the 
wretch Hare,) were sitting at the fireside. My blood ran 
cauld in my veins,—[ thought my heart grippit, hke as it 
had been screwed in asmith’s vice; every hairon my head 
stood up like green rashes in a bogs my flesh creepit on 
my bones, and believing my last hour was come, I said to 
mysel, ** Lord have mercy upon my soul!" Hare left 
the house, and I thought it was for no good. However, I 
sought a diink of water, and that brought me round a wee, 
and I began to think it possible, by the help cf God, to 
escape. I took out a shilling, and said to Burke, * If you 
could get half a mutchkin of good whiskey, I think sdram 
would recover me;""—thinking if I got one out, I would 
try to manage the tither. Burke went for the whiskey, and 
just when I was about to rise, the she-devil caine behind me, 
rugged me back owre on the floor, and in a second of time 
was lying above my breast, with a weight like a millstone; 
her one band on my mouth, and the other at my thrapple, 
so that I had not power to cry. Anither mmute would 
have done the job; but I thought if I could but feinzie bein 
dead, she would maybe rise; so I turned up my een, an 
shot out my legs, like one in the dead-thraws ; and there 
I lay, seemingly as dead as a herring. The hag had me 
stripped skin-naked ere any one came in. Hare was the 
first, with a long muckle kist; thinks I, that’s my coffin. 
They coupit me into the kist without difficulty, for I'm a 
litle man, and befire Burke came in the hd was clesed. 
He sat down on the lid with the whiskey. und, by a mer- 
ciful Providence, bis weight dang a hole in the fir deal, 
which let in air to keep me alive. They agreed to getia 
porier directly, as Dr. Knox was waiting, and had promised 
to pay them that night. In a situation hke mine, minutes 
are like months in duration, and 1 wearied sair for the 
porter; for [I had once dined with Dr. Knox, and had 
some hope that, if [ were beside him, I had a fair chance 
for my life, it I had pith and power to dunt upon the kist 
hd. Weel, the porter came, got a dram, and was told to 
bring back the kist immediately, as they had occasion for 
it that night. I was hoisted on his back, and he trudged 
at a quick step. The kist was carried directly into the 
dissecting-room; Burke, Hare, Dr. Knox, and Paterson, 
a’ present, and I was laid on the dissecting-table.. Glad 
was I to breathe the air, though it was neither sweet nor 
fresh, for there was a feartu’ wgsome smell. The brutes 
got ten pounds as the price of my blood, and Dr. Knox 
pushed them out. When they were gone, he looked stea- 
dily in my face with a candle, and said, ** David, this is 
indeed a prize; you have heard of Mansie Wauch, that’s 
him. I°ll get five guineas for his skull from Mr. —, 
the phrenological lecturer.” I thinks to mysel, Billie, 
you are maybe selling the bear’s skin on his back ; yet I 
own, when they locked the door and left me in the dark, 
with so many instruments of death around me, a cauld 
sweat stood on every pore of my skin. When I reflected 
that he had paid ten pounds for my carcase, and counted 
upon getting five guineas for my harn-pan, my h in 
his mercy vanished like the morning dew. I thought I 
was only out of the frying-pan into the fire ; or, as we say, 
trom the deil to the deep sea. I thought upon Nanse, left 
a sorrowful, forlorn widow, and my body hashed and 
slashed with their bloody knives. 

Tre Doctor came in with a candle, looking for some- 
me 3 took up legs and arms, whistling a’ the time quite 
|carelessly. I couldna tell my feelings—they defy exprese 
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sion. Paterson now entered, saying, ‘* Mr. ——, Doctor.” 
The phrenologist had entered the room, when Knox 
snatched up the candle, and gently pushed him out, say- 
ing, ** There is a disagreeable smell here,” and they en- 
tered a closet, so near, that [ heard every word of the con- 
versation, which was all about skulls. At last, the Doctor 
said, ** What would vou gve, Mr. ——, for Mansie 
Wauch the tailor of Duikeiti’s skull? You know he 1s 
an original, who has made more noise in the world than 
all the frateraity of tailors from the earliest generations.” 
“It is time enough to talk of that when the man dies,” 
replied the lecturer. ** Weil, Sir, [ ean tell you that 
time is come,—he is as dead as Julius Caesar, and I have 
th. promise of his carcase in a few days,”’ said the Doctor. 
6 Well, when [ hear of his funeral, which [ am sure will 
be splendid, and you can make affidavit to the article, I 
will pe ready to treat with you,” replied the phrenologist, 
*¢and [ hope you will give me the first -ffer.”” 

My feelings canna be described. However, T thought, 
from the way he spoke, that the lecturer was an honoura- 
ble man, and I felt, that if ever there was a chance of 
getting out of the gled’s gripe, now was the time; so I 
mustered all my strength, and roir'd out ** Murder, mur. 
der! t am Burked, but winna be Knox'd—murder!’ 
The awfu’ consternation I was in made me try torise; 
and [thought [ rowed off the table, playing thump on 
the floor. ‘he fall wakened me from my dream, but I 
didna ken where [ was, till Mr. and Mrs. Bodkin came 
rioning up with a light, and found me sprawling on the 
carpet, and looking as wild as a wild cat. It wasna an 
easy job for them to convince me I was safe, and make me 
sensible of my situation; and I was not mysel for four- 
and-twenty hours ater 





A HIGHLAND FEUD, 


(From Sir Walter Scoti’s Tales of a Grandfather, Second Series.) 


The Farqu/arsons of Dee-side, a bold and warlike peo. 
ple, inhavinng the dales of Braemar, had taken offence at, 
and slain,.a gentieman of consequence, named Gordon ot 
Brackley. The Ma:quis of Hunily summoned his forces, 
to take a bloody vengeance for the death of a Gordon ; and 
that none of the gu:ity tribe might escape. he communicated 
with the Laird of Grant, a very powerful chief, who was 
an ally of Huntly, and a relation, [ believe, to the slain 
Baron ot Brackiey. They ayreed that, un a day appointed, 
Grant, with his clan in arms, should occupy the upperend 
of the vale of Dee, while the Gordons should ascend the 
river from beneath, each party killing, burning, and de- 
stroying, without mercy, whatever and whomsoever they 
found before them. Almost all the wen and women ot 
the race were slain, and when the day was done, Huntly 
found himself eucumbered with about two hundred or- 
phan children, whose parents had been killed. About a 
year after this foray, the Laird of Grant chanced to dine 
at the Marquis’s castle. He was, of course, received with 
kindness, and entertained with magniticence. 
was over, Huntly said to bis guest, that he would show 
him some rare sport. Accordingly, he conducted Grant 
to a balcony, which, as was frequent in old mansions, 
overlooked the kitchen, perhaps to permit the lady to 
give an occasional eye to the operations there. The nu- 
merous servants of the Marquis avd his visitors had al- 
ready dined, and Grant beheld all the remains of the 
victuals flung at randoin into a large trough, like that out 
of which swine feed. While Grant was wondering what 
this could mean, the master cook gare a signal with his 
silver whistle; on which a hatch, hke that of a dog-ken- 
nel, was raised, and there rushed into the kitchen, some 
shrieking, some shouting, some yelling—-not a pack of 
hounds, which in number, noise, and tumult, they greatly 
resembled—but a huge mob of children, half naked, and 
totally wild in their manners, who threw themselves on the 
contents of the trough, and fought, struggled, and cla- 
moured, each to get the largest share. Grent was a man 
of humanity, and did not see in that degrading scene all 
the amu:eent which his noble host had intended to afford 
him. * Jn the nameot Heaven,” he said, ** who are these 
unfortunate creatures that are fed like so many pigs ?” 
*¢ They are the children of those Farquharsons whom we 
slew last year on the Dee side,”’ answered Huntly. The 
Laird felt more shocked than it would have been -prudent 
or polite to express. ** My Lord,” he said, ** my sword 
helped to make these poor children orphans, and it is not 
fair that your Lordship should be burdened with all the 
expense of maint.ining them. You have supported them 
for a year and a day—aliow me now to take them to castle 
Grant, and kevp them forthe same ume at my cost.” 
Huntly was tired of the joke of the pig-trough, and wil- 
lingly consented to havé the undisciplined rabble of chil- 
dren taken of his hands. He troubled himself no more 


After dinner, 





about them; and the Laird of Grant, carrying them to 
his castle, had them dispersed among his clan, and brought 
up decently, giving them his own name of Grant; but it 
is said their descendants are still called the race of the 
trough, to distinguish them from the fainiiies of the tribe 
into which they were adopted. 





A SAD ALTERNATIVE, 
indie 
(From the Tales of a Grandfather—Second Series.) 


At the accession of James to the English crown the 
Borderers were divided into families, or clans, who tol- 
lowed a leader supposed to be descended from the original 
tather of the tribe. They lived in a great measure by the 
rapine which they exercised indiscriminately on the Enghsh 
or their own countrymen, the inhabitants of tie more in- 
land districts, or by the protection-money which they ex 
acted tor leaving them undisturbed. This kind of plun- 
dering was esteemed by them in the highest degree honour. 
able and praiseworthy: and the following, as well as many 
other curious stories, is an example of this. A young gen. 
tleman of a distinguished family, belonging to one ot these 
border tribes, or clans, made, either from the desire ot 
plunder, or from revenge, a raid or incursion upon the 
lands of Sir Gideon Murray, of Elhbank, afterwards 
deputy-treasurer of Scotland, and a great favourite ot 
James VI. The Laird of Elibank having got his people 
under arms, engaged the invaders, and, encountering them 
when they were encumbered with spoil, defeated them, 
and made the leader of the band prisoner, He was brought 
to the castle of his conqueror, when the lady inquired of 
her victorious husband, ** What he intended to do with 
his captive?” ** Hang him, dame, as a man taken red- 
hand ia the act of robbery and violence.” ** That is not 
like your wisdom, Sir Gideon,” answered his more con- 
siderate lady. ** If you put to death this young gcntle- 
man, yuu will enter Into deadly feud with his numervus 
and powerful clan. You must, theretore, do a wiser thing, 
and instead of banging him, we will cause him to marry 
our youngest daughter, Meg with the meikle mouth, with- 
out any tocher,”’ (that 1s, without any portion.) The 
Laird joyfully consented ; for this Meg with the large 
mouth was so ugly that there was little chance of her get- 
ting a husband in any other circumstances; and, in tact, 
when the alternative of such a marriage, or death by the 
gallows, was projosed to the poor prisoner, he was for 
some time disposed to choose the latter; nor was it with. 
out difficuliy that he could be persuaded to save his lite at 
the expense of marrying Meg Murray. He did so at last, 
however; and it is said that Meg, thus forced upon him, 
made an excellent and affectionate wite, but the unusual 
size of mouth was supposed to remain discernible in their 
descendants for several generauons. 





Pitcairn’s [sland—The most recent accounts received at 
Valparaiso trom Pitcairn’s tsland describe that little colony 
as existing in great harmony, and in full contentment 
with its produce. ‘That which is now grown upon it is 
plantain, bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-truit, sugar-cane, 
potatoes, ginger, and a plant trom which a spirit is dis- 
called. The number of individuals who landed from the 
Bounty were nine Englishmen; and of natives from 
Otaheite and ‘Tabouis, six men, tweive women, and one 
chila. The population now comprises, of English males 
and their descendants, thirty-eight, twenty-six females 
descended from the same nation, and five females, natives 
of Otaheite. It 1s a remarkable fact, that not one indivi- 
dual who landed with Christian, net numbered now with 
the living, met with a natural death; each arrived at an 
untimely end, by assassination or other violence, the fruits 
of internal broids in this litle community. The offspring 
of Christian are represented to be very handsome, their 
teatures strongly partaking of the Enylish; the beauty of 
one of them, a girl named Mary Ann Christian, for which 
she is termed ** the Maid of the South Seas,” is said to ine 
vite the same admiration which is offered to the most 
favoured of our own fair country-women. Their habi- 
tations, which are thirty feet in depth and twelve feet wide, 
are constructéd with boards. It is computed that the 
island is sufficiently extensive to afford, by culture, main- 
tenance for its inhabitants, allowing tor their increase, for 
atleast one hundred years. An American, the only stran- 
ger amongjthem, had landed lately and settled there. He 
1s a carpenter, and one likely to be of the greatest utility 
to them. He had already beyun to teach tiem to build, 
and to enjoin tnem to acts of industry, (a work in which 
he had been very successful,) and had established a school 
tor the children. John Adams was im good health, but 
rather infirm from age. He expressed a desire to return 
to his native land.—ampshire Telegraph, U.S. 


MOST IMPORTANT IF TRUE. 

Patent Steam Carruge —We have witnessed, during 
| the past week, several succcsstul experiments of a patent 
travelling carriage, the property of Sir James Anderson, 
Bart. and Wo. Henry James, Esq. Itis propelled by a 
steam-engine, the cylinders and machinery of which oc 
cupy a space inconceivably limited, the former being only 
34 inches diameter, and one foot stroke (>r length.) The 
failure which has hitherio been experienced in bringing 
steain carriages to perfection is, in the present instance, 
enurely obviated by the peculiar and simple adaptation of 
the machinery, and the novel construction of the boiler, 
which renders its explosion impossible.—On Thursday 
last we were present at a trial in the neighbourhood of 
Wanstead, when the carriage proceeded tour miles across 
Epping Forest, over a heavy road, carrying twenty-four 
passengers, at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, and ree 
turned the same distance with thirty-eight. It is guided 
with perfect facility, (of this we ourselves made practical 
proot,) and its velocity can be regulated at pleasure, It 
was conducted up a hill newly gravelled, about a quarter 
or a mile in extent, which proved its ascending power to 
equal that of any stage-coach and four. The puolic will, 
however, shortly have an opportunity of judging of this 
upparallelea and imp rtant invention, as, we understand, 
the proprietors wall bring tiese vehicles into general use, 
without delay —Sunday Times. 





Antiquities.—In the forest of Burnavast, two 
and a half from Voloques, M. de Gerville, of the society 
of Antiquaries of Normandy, has discovered the remains 
of an ancient city, never mentioned by any geographer 
London Weekly Review. 





TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTION ON BISHOP 
HEBER’S MONUMENT AT CALCUTTA, 
—- 

Sacred to the Memory 
Of the Right Rev. Father in Christ, 
Reginald Heber, Minister of the Gospel;* 
Member, first of Brazenore College, in the University of 
Oxford, and subsequently Fellow of All-Souls; 
Rector of the Parish of Hudnet, in Salop, his native County; 
Preacher to 
The Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Aud afterwards Bishop of Calcutta: 
Adorned, even in the bloom of youth, with 
Brilliant talent, 

Refined urbanity, 

And universal acquirements ; 

And, devoting all to the common interest of. the 
Chureh, 

Humbly dedicated both himself and his abilities 
To the service of God, 

Admitted tu the holy episcopal dignity, 
With the approbation of all good men, 

He exerted himself to promote, cherish, and 
Uphold the infant establishment of the 
English Church in India, 

Not merely with all his ability, but even beyond 
His utmost strength, and tu the sacrifice of 
His life. 

By his admirable singleness of mind, 

His fascinating simplicity of manners, 

And his heavenly benevolence of disposition, 
He had so endeared himself to all, 

That in his death, 

While the Catholic Church had to regret the 
Loss of a father, 

Even those who were without its pale had to 
Lament a valued friend. 

He was born April 21, A.D. 1783, 

And, being cut uff by a sudden znd premature 
Death, 

Near the city of Trichinopolis, 

He laid aside 
Those remains which were doomed to mortality 
On the 3d of April, in the year of our Salvation, 1826 
The 434d of his age, and the 3d of his Episcopaey. 
To tbe erection of this marble 
The mmhabitants of Madras, 

Heathen as well as Christian 
(The great, the powerful, and the poor,) 
Without distinction, 

Contributed their unanimous aid. 





(* In the Latin original the letters ST. P., the common 
abbreviations for Sancta Theologia Prof ssor occur. A eon- 
temporary, noted for his ignorance, jett these letters un- 
translated, with a pitiful query at the end of them directed 
to his readers. [his was not very surprising; but, we con- 
fess, we were surprised to find the letters untranslated, and 
| the same note interrogatory clinging to their tail, in another 
| evening contemporary, whose erudition is, on all occasions, 
' so ready, so full, and so well employed.—Z£d. M. J.J 
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Correspondence. 


GYMNASIA. 
——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$12,—I perceived in one of the Liverpool papers, some 
time ago. a letter of Palcestria, in reply to that of Viator, 
who proclaimed himself an enemy to gymnastic exercises. 
The former, placing himself upon his guard, and standing 
up in defence of such manly and corporeal amusements, 
has certainly proved himself an able champion in defence 
of an amusement at once rational, ‘useful, and invigora- 
ting. I also place myself on my guard in defence of such, 
and proclaim myself a second to that literary gladiator, 
Palcestria! willing and ready to defend his cause with 
my pen, small or broad sword. Experience and exercise 
will prove that the opinions of Viator are erroneous on 
this point. Gymnastic exertions give ease and elegance 
to the person, invigorate the muscles, and diffuse health 
through the body, add grace to the deportment, and call 
into action all the energies of the frame, a strong arm, a 
piercing eye, and a rapid action; and I doubt not that 
even the fair sex theniselves, on observation, would prefer 
an Adonis in the person of a fencer, to a Hercules in the 
form of a clown ; the glittering foil of the small swords- 
man, to the quizzing glass of the fop; the muscular arm 
of the Highland swordsman, to the fashionably-cut sleeve 
of the dandy ; the light and airy dress of the fencer, to the 
capers of the quadrille dancer; and the healthy visage of 
the youthful cudgel player, to the pallid and sickly coun- 
tenance of the debauchee, who, by inactivity and dissipa- 
tion, destroys the vigour of his frame by drinking, the 
weight of his purse by gambling, and the strength of his 
constitution by indolence. GLADIATOR. 

Liverpool, January, 1829. 

P--________t 
SOLUTION OF ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 
In the Kaleidoscope of March 10. 

—-- 

TO THE EDITOR. 

1rn,—Let the shillings be written in the decimals of a 
pound sterling: then the figures of the whole sum, ac- 
cording to the well-known property of the number 9, will, 
when added together, form 9, cr some multiple of it ;—(fur, 
as the tenth part of the income has been deducted, the re- 
mainder is a wultiple of 9.) Now, as in the present case, 
the number remaining, 16s. 4d., is seven short of that 
number, we must add nine, making the amount, after the 
ten per cent. deduction, £716 4s. Now, if to this we add 
the ninth part, we get the original annual income, thus: 

9)716 4 
79 6 
£796 
EE 
ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE. 
—__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—In turing over the pages of an old London 
Magazine, I met with the following, appended to a theatri- 
eal critique of that period. It combines at once an inter- 
esting story, with an admirable example, and I persuade 
myeelf, therefore, you will deem it well deserving of revi- 
val in the columns of the Kaleidoscope. 

Yours, &c. L. 





** A gentleman of a learned education kept a school at 
- » Several circumstances of no importance here 
rotted the foundations on which he trusted to erect a per- 


manent shelter for his family. His spirit gave way: 
matters became worse; and he died, prematurely, leaving 
his children heirs of nething but some unavoidable debts. 
One of them obtained, at Covent-garden Theatre, through 
her wusical talents, a salary, liberal as the treasury could 
afford, but still sufficiently scanty, considering the various 
elaims made on the private purse of the female performers. 
By management, bardly to be conceived, this young crea- 





ture laid by, in the space of sixteen months, a sum which 
put it in her powér to appear among her gayer associates 
in those ornaments so naturally dear to women. And even 
this would have been creditable to her ; but it was not set 
apart for any such purpose. A trad at was, 
a few days ago, desire. to write a receipt for a bill of £30, 
due to him by the late Dr. . Hedidso, and the 
money was paid down. On the same day payment of 
another outstanding account was tendered to Mr. ———, 
an eminent surgeon in the same place, who refused it. It 
was the daughter of the unfortunate gentleman who offered 
this pious sacrifice to his memory, and this daughter is— 
Miss Beaumont.” 








The Kaleidoscope. 





FREE TRADE TO INDIA.—The attention of our readers 
at home, and im the country, is respectfully directed to the 
advertisement of a copious report of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Lectures on this important subject, delivered in Liverpool. 
They comprise a vast mass of information respecting the 
Company’s monopoly ; the effect which would result ftom 
its abolition; the manners, customs, superstitions, of the 
natives of the Eastern countries; the climate, natural 
history, &c., of those fine but neglected regions. The 
pamphlet, which contains nearly forty closely-printed 
pages, is sold at the reasonable price of one shilling, with 
a view to disseminate the information it contains as widely 
as possible. In order to avoid the least interference with 
Mr. Buckingham, in the distribution of our pamphlets, 
we shall not send them for sale to any town where he in- 
tends to lecture, until his course shall have been delivered. 
—See adv. 





CHIMNEY-SWEEPING MACHINES.—It is with plea- 
sure we can state that these machines are becoming very 
general. The Society for superseding the necessity of 
Climbing-boys, have just published a circular which holds 
out the hope that they will soon completely succeed in their 
useful and benevolent efforts. This circular contains the 
strongest certificates in favour of the mechanical process, 
from most respectable and unprejudiced judges. It appears 
from the testimony of Mr. Herbert, surveyor of buildings, 
that the whole of the flues of the London Excise-office, 
(consisting of about 120) have been swept by Glass’s rods 
since November last. Lieutenant Stephenson, in his Re- 
port to the Treasury, ** feels satistied that Glass’s ma- 
chinery, if fairly and properly applied, will effectually 
cleanse almost every description of chimney, with the occa- 
sional insertion of registers or of iron doors.” The Lord 
Chamberlain has ordered these machines to be used in the 
royal palaces. The Liverpool committee, in co-operating 
so cordially as they have done with the Lendon Society, are 
entitled to great praise; but they will have an ample re- 
ward in the consciousness of having acted on the divine 
precept ** Do unto othersas they would be done unto them. 
selves.” 





Pumpine SHIPs BY THE ACTION OF THE WIND. 
—Captain Pearce, of the ship Tom, who is now in this 
part, when on his voyage from St. Domingo to London, 
being short of hands in consequence of sickness, and en- 
countering also very bed weather, hit upon a most ingeni- 
ous mode of pumping his vessel without human labour. 
He fixed four of his jolly-boat’s sails upright in a wooden 
hoop or frame, in the centre of which was a spindle fix:d 
into the capstan. The sails being fixed at proper angles, 
always moved the same way, from whatever quarter the 
wind blew. It is almost superfluous to add, that by means 
of cranks, &c. this motion was communicated to the pump 
rods, and kept the vessel completely clear, without any 
superintendance. The well-known Captain Ross, of the 
northern expedition, has seen, and highly approved of the 
invention, a rough model of which now lies in the window 
of our office, for the inspection of any person interested 
in the examination of so obviously useful an improve- 
ment. 





The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blued: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Cure for Tooth-ache in Mexico.—The application of 
spirits in the ear is practised in Mexico as a constant and 
specific remedy for the most violent pains in the head, 
especially those arising from tooth-ache. Jt is inse:ted 
by a syringe, or more frequently by the mouth of the 
operator, into the ear opposite to that side of the face 
where the pain lies, and {s suffered to remain in till the 
pain leaves the patient, which it is said to do, however vio- 
lent the attack may have been, in the course of three or four 
minutes; the whole effect being doubtlessly produced by 
what is called counteraction. The sensation to the pa- 
tient is by no means distressing: it resembles the whiz- 
zing experienced on the immersion of the head under 
water, but is much more astounding. The mode of 
Operation is this—the patient lies down on the. side on 
which the pain is seated, and the spirit is poured into the 
ear which is uppermost. 
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£AST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, §c. 
Just published, price OneShilling. 


A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty six closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES on the EAST. 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com- 

any’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
rade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other interestingand amusing 
information. 
, aeneeret in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
fan. 1829. : 

Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord.street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
Kaleidoscope. 


DEDICATED TO THE KING, 
By his Majesty's most gracious permission. 
DOLIER’S COPY-BOUK and PEN-DIRECTING 
SYSTEM, for the FORMATION of LETTERS. 


The object of this Invention is to initiate Youth into a re. 
gular and correct habit of writing: mathematical lines are 
printed in them, by which the Jearner is guided, showing at 
once the proper inclination, proportion, shape, and distance 
of each letter. By strict attention to the established rules 
of holding the pen; and by a due share of practice, beginnera 
may, on this-pian, attain an elegant style of writing; while 
those who have already adopted erroneous and irregular pro- 
portions, may speedily correct them. 

The Copy-heads will admit of the pupil tracing the letters 
carefully with a pencil or dry pen, until their forms are per- 
ceived, as it were, by the hand, and afterwards they muy be 
filled up withink. The plain Copy-heads, exhibiting: mere 
up and down strokes, and their previse junctions, will be 
sepee particularly useful, and deserving of studious atten. 

on. 

There are seven kinds of Copy-books, price 1s. each, ars 
ranged on this system, commencing with the easiest large. 
hand lessons, and terminating with 4 small-hand book, in 
which will be found a selection of Copy-heads. in a medern 
and approved style of writing. The distinction of books is 
as follows, w hich may be useful to persons giving orders for 


them. 

Al. The largest-hand Copy-books, with the first lessons 
(up and down strokes.)—A 2. The same size, with a worded 
Copy-head ic the first page. 

B1. The common lurge-hand, with the first lessons (up 
=“ > strokes )— B 2. The same size, with worded 

‘opy- 8. 
1. The round-hand, with the first lessons (up and down 
strokes.)—C 2. The same size, with worded Copy-heads. . 
The seventh book, marked D, for small hand, will be 
published in a few weeks. 

Liverpool; Printed by Egerton Smith and Co., sold by 

Phelps, London, and all Booksellers, 
*g* Post-letters must be post-paid. 
(One concern.) 


= ae 
Co Correspondents. 


Martnematics.—The communication of 7. 4. has been for- 
warded to the Liverpool Mathematical Society, through 
whow it will probably, in due course, find its way to the 
columns of the Kaleidoscope. 

SinquLaR Prorerty or Fraures.—It is the opinion of some 
competent judges that the communications we have 
alreay published respecting these figures, comprehend all 
the points noticed in those we have not yet published, and 
that the subject is partly exhausted. 

The Exper Ports shall not be lost sight of. 























Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,byEGERTON 
SmirH and Joun SMITH, at their General Printin 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, and tg be bad 

of all Booksellers. 
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